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WHAT SHAKSPERE LEARNED SCHOOL 


Brown 
Assistant Professor English 
Bucknell University Junior College Wilkes-Barre 


The oldest question Shakspere criticism and Shakspere 
scholarship the question Shakspere’s own scholarship. Seven 
years after the poet’s death Ben Jonson wrote laudatory poem 
which was published, with other such, the prefatory pages 
the famous First Folio Shakspere’s plays. Jonson stated, 
his highest compliment, that Shakspere was superior any- 
thing that “haughty Greece and insolent Rome” had produced, 
spite the fact that had “small Latin and less Greek.” 
The early editors Shakspere and the learned gentlemen the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries tried various ways set 
the limits and describe the terrain Shakspere’s classical 
accomplishments. 

Out this discussion, especially historical scholarship 
brought light more details the life William Shakspere 
Stratford, came the interesting, crack-brained, Baconian 
controversy. The term “Baconian” perhaps will cover this 
scholarly vagary, even though Bacon has long since ceased 
the favored person who supposed have used William 
Shakspere, the actor-owner theatres London, convenient 
disguise for his own literary achievements. But this whole theory 
comes about because certain premises concerning Shakspere’s 
learning. The plays are presumed show range learning 
which man Stratford could conceivably have attained. 
Without unlearned Shakspere Stratford there would 
Baconian controversy. 

have put myself the problem discovering accurately 
possible exactly what, formal sense, Shakspere Stratford 
might expected have learned the educational system 
his day, and what reflection there such learning his 
plays. summarizing the results study shall avoid 
the textual matters parallel passages and literary imitations, 
for these are impossible evaluate presented the ear 
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talk.* One has look such paper and study them, 
they are intelligible. 

have found two habits the minds critics have greatly 
confused such investigation. They lie that realm ante- 
cedent assumptions which people naturally make about poets 
relation life. One them that unconscious snobbery 
which are all prone human beings, and fear the 
particular snobbery academic societies. shown Shak- 
spere criticism the notion that Shakspere derived his knowledge 
courts, their forms and their manners and their courtesies, 
from real life. The Baconians lean heavily this idea, asking 
how the son butcher (or glover, wool-dealer—perhaps, 
all three) from Stratford could possibly have understood elegant 
manners sufficiently create the kings and queens, ladies and 
gentlemen, the plays. This sounds plausible those who 
not know the ways poets, because real life often learn 
manners direct imitation. But the fact that this view 
Shakspere’s manners grossly distorts probability. one who 
knows much about how Queen Elizabeth actually talked and 
behaved will suppose that Shakspere learned his courtly manners 
from her, from her court. acquired his taste courtliness, 
think, three quite different ways: (1) depending for his 
personal security and much his financial profit the patronage 
great lords and ladies whom he, therefore, naturally idealized 
(2) reading books, like Castiglione’s Courtier, which the 
most famous vast array so-called courtesy books; and 
(3) giving his great lords and ladies the grace soul 
and utterance which found within his own courteous and 
gentlemanly nature. Instead being indebted courts for his 
knowledge manners, the fact would seem that Shakspere 
taught English gentlemen more courtesy than could possibly 
have learned from them. The rather surprising fact, indeed, 
about Shakspere, the actor from Stratford, that despite his 
technical status London vagabond and player, all the evi- 
dence shows that was remarkable for his good manners and 
gentlemanliness. said Henry Chettle 1592, “have 
seen his demeanor less civil than excellent the quality 


paper was read group the faculty Bucknell University 
the spring 1940. 
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professes. Besides, divers worship have reported his up- 
rightness dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious 
grace writing that approves his art.” far know, nobody 
ever spoke these terms Marlowe, Greene, Nashe, Ben 
Jonson, his fellow-playwrights. 

Another confusion which all labor under more specifically 
connected with education. naturally assume that the funda- 
mentals our own education have always been fundamentals. 
But educational aims change. Samuel Pepys was angry his 
nephew for not knowing what the letters SPOR meant, but 
Pepys set himself learn the multiplication table for the first 
time his mature years. Queen Elizabeth, who, girl, could 
translate Boethius’ Consolation Philosophy, would have been 
helpless before simple fractions. Much the confusion one finds 
the criticism Shakspere’s learning springs from this kind 
unconscious error. know, indeed, that people learned 
different things the past, and are sure that have much 
new knowledge. But forget that certain types elementary 
learning are fairly recent, and that even those older studies, like 
Latin, which are some measure part our curriculum still, 
take difference emphasis. 

Shakspere probably never read the Odes Horace except for 
that vitae scelerisque one his 
characters said saw long ago the grammar. This state 
things Ben Jonson, one our undergraduates who 
classics, might call justly “small Latin.” But Shakspere could 
have conversed concerning his daily affairs Latin sort 
and could have written letters passable Latin his teacher 
his lawyer his Queen. fact, most Shakspere’s con- 
temporaries could have written more lucid, coherent, and grace- 
ful prose style the Latin tongue than English, because they 
were educated Latin rather than English. For 
that reason little thought had been given the developing, 
ordering, and systematizing English prose. rare theorist 
education, like Mulcaster, will speak the need for studying 
the native language, and will demonstrate the need not only 
the cogency his argument but the clumsiness his own 
prose. complain the English our think 
with cause—but they all come better prepared write 
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English sentences than was John Colet, the great humanist and 
the founder St. Paul’s School. 

With this sort warning mind one may approach the ques- 
tion Shakspere’s formal education and how much his 
knowledge was derivable from the educational system his age. 

Two facts make any study Shakspere’s education matter 
conjecture: first, that external evidence exists his having 
gone school; secondly, that few records survive the school 
was most likely have attended. need not, however, 
greatly disturbed this. There are few 
rolls, such exist for the universities. Since Oxford and Cam- 
bridge not include Shakspere among the students who ma- 
triculated, must assume that “he had more than year 
college, and would, course, unwarranted base much 
argument the supposition that had even one year. 
must assume him have been what the University people 
his age scornfully called “grammar-school wit.” this lack 
university connection Shakspere’s education which often 
implied the frequent mention contemporary allusions his 
lack learning, from Greene’s attack him 1592 
upstart who, being merely actor, presumes himself capable 
blank-verse play-writing, Jonson’s “small Latin and less 
Greek” 1623. think few people will not allow Shakspere 
the grammar-school education his day. 

Unfortunately, description the curriculum the Edward 
Grammar School Stratford available. discover what 
Shakspere learned Stratford one must investigate the Eliza- 
bethan grammar-school whole and deduce from the total 
picture the probable status Shakspere’s school. 

1571, the year which Shakspere would have entered the 
grammar school, most the characteristics English education 
resulting from the changes the Reformation were fixed. The 
schools had large measure regained what they had !ost the 
acts Henry VIII affecting monasteries and Edward 
affecting chantries. Mediaeval schools are distinguished 
terms the nature the religious foundation which they 
were attached—a monastery, chantry, cathedral, college 
collegiate church, guild, hospital. The Crown’s absorption 
the revenue many these religious foundations had meant 
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the loss many schools. Most towns England give evidence 
during the reign Edward firm desire regain the 
schools which had been thus lost, especially the collegiate and 
guild schools. The many schools called Edward Free Gram- 
mar Schools are called because they were reorganized charter 
during this period, and—contrary the accounts some 
the histories education—these represent not much the en- 
thusiasm the young king and his ministers for education 
the wisdom and sound sense the English town corporations, 
many whom bought their charters from the King. 

The humanistic reform education made itself immediately 
felt with the reorganization the despoiled mediaeval founda- 
tions. Shakspere went school period when the aim and 
function elementary education were clearly conceived and 
generally agreed upon. Mediaeval learning and methods were 
under attack; the later practical demands introduced the 
Puritans had not yet made themselves felt. Shakspere’s school 
existed teach boys know Latin and Greek that they 
might read the classics. Controversy education during the 
second half the sixteenth century centers methods attain- 
ing which not greatly dispute. learn enough 
Latin and read the classics, and from the classics 
develop pure Latin style, free from mediaeval corruption, was 
the aim both Udall and Ascham, even though these famous 
teachers were not agreement regarding the efficacy the rod 
method. The singleness the ideal, indeed, 
makes comparatively unimportant whether Shakspere were 
educated Stratford (originally guild foundation), Eton 
(originally collegiate foundation), Winchester (originally 
cathedral school), Christ’s Hospital, whether had had 
private tutor Queen Elizabeth had Roger Ascham. 

There are some records the Stratford Grammar School. 
had been the property the Guild the Holy Cross and owed 
its charter petition the bailiff and burgesses the Stratford 
Corporation for its continuance Edward VI’s commissioners. 
The school was incorporated thus charter June 28, 1553, 
and the schoolmaster’s salary was set £20 The 


edited Fripp and Richard Savage, for the Dugdale Society (Ox- 
ford, Dugdale Society Publications, X), 10. 
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minutes the Stratford Town Corporation contain document 
relative the engaging schoolmaster under date December 
20, 1554, wherein the following terms are agreed upon: “yt 
the said William Smart from hensfurthe from tyme tyme for 
durynge his naturall lyf delygently enploy hymself suche 
godly wysdom lernynge god hathe shall endwe hym wt: 
lerne teche the said gramer schole all suche Scolares 
chylder shall forten cum thether lerne godly lernynge 
wysdom beynge fet for the gramer scoll the least wyez 
entred reddy enter into ther accydence princypalles 

The organization the school not here described. The ad- 
mission standard implies that the children shall have learned 
read simple English order enter once their grammar 
studies. 

Eleven days after this contract find Smart agrecing the 
rebate his salary used either engaging assistant 
master, called “usher,” repairing the school. the 
said William Smart graunt shall bate out said wages 
xxli yer yerely durynge naturall lyf iiijli bestowed 
tawardes fyndynge vsshear the same gramer scooll 
elles vppon the repparacyones said tenementes the 
dyscressyones bely aldermen capytall burgesez 

Smart became Vicar Stratford and was succeeded cer- 
tain John Brownsword who remained two, possibly three, 
years, beginning March 25, 1565. The Stratford vicar Bretch- 
girdle, who preceded Smart that post, left book his will 
for the library the Stratford Grammar School. This was 
called Elyot’s Library Castigation, very misleading 
name for the well-known Latin-English dictionary Sir Thomas 
Elyot, amended Cooper.* This book, survived the 
ravages six years’ wear, was thumbed Shakspere search 
the English of, shall say, officio. 


pp. 33-34. 
36. 

The title reveals the edition that 1552 when the work was called 
Bibliotheca Eliotae. Eliotes Dictionarie the second tyme enriched and more 
perfectly corrected Thomas Cooper. Cf. articles Fripp 
bert Journal (July, 1920), 766, and Notes and Queries (April 1921). 
Cf. also Minutes and Accounts, 
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1604 learn that the corporation had engaged writing- 
master addition the schoolmaster and usher, for the corpora- 
tion petitioned the chancellor Worcester for the renewal 
Thomas Parker’s license who “hath for reasonable time con- 
tinuance employed himself the teaching little children (chiefly 
such his wife one time the day doth practice needlework), 
whereby our young youth well furthered reading and the 
Free school greatly eased that tedious This suggests 
that some time earlier the school itself had taught the “petties,” 
children learning their horn-book and reading. 

1571, when Shakspere entered school, certain Walter Roche 
was the master. was Oxford B.A. 1559. discon- 
tinued service schoolmaster 1572, but continued live 
Stratford. would not thus have been Shakspere’s teacher, 
since the usher would have taught the first forms. Roche was 
succeeded Simon Hunt, B.A., who was licensed the Bishop 
Worcester teach Stratford October, Biographies 
Shakspere often follow Halliwell-Phillips his erroneous 
identification this man with Thomas Hunt, curate the neigh- 
boring town not necessary list the names 
other Stratford schoolmasters, since Simon Hunt the only 
one who can clearly shown have been Shakspere’s teacher. 
About him nothing known beyond his name, the fact that 
was B.A., and that died Stratford about 1598 leaving £100 
will beneficiaries. The fact that the master Strat- 
ford was B.A. the town’s credit. paid its schoolmaster 
net salary £16, which more than the average salary 
schoolmasters. likely, thus, that its curriculum and 
methods Shakspere’s school followed the normal Elizabethan 
practice. 

What that practice? what follows want merely 
summarize the evidence have gathered it, for the details are 
interesting chiefly specialists the history education. The 
sources general literature about Elizabethan schools have been 
known for many years. These are the works theory edu- 


Minutes and Accounts, Introduction. 

Gray, Marriage and Departure from Stratford (Lon- 
don, 1905), 

Phillips, Outlines the Life Shakespeare (7th ed., 
London, 1887), II, 364, note 299. 
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cation Erasmus, Vives, and others. General prescriptions for 
educational practice were written many the great Renais- 
sance humanists, who seem have known well enough while they 
were meticulously expending their labors Latin grammar that 
they were creating something vast and new. 

One might pause incidentally notice the curious paradox 
the Renaissance, that this great modern movement expansive 
enlightenment appeared first effort revive the ancient 
world, backward glance the world which preceded the 
Middle Ages. Humanism was certainly not the only element 
the Renaissance, but was the first, and was scholarly. the 
train movement that plodded away Greek and Latin gram- 
mar came the critical study sacred scripture and the Reforma- 
tion. The sequence exact and historical. are, some 
think, the exhausted conclusion the Renaissance impulse with 
its discoveries the ways individualism religion, politics, 
economics, and morals, one would wish that the movement which 
emancipate might have scholarly beginning. 

The principles and purposes the humanists have long been 
known. But they are too generalized afford very good evi- 
dence the grammar schools themselves. Another class books 
which contribute their part understanding Elizabethan 
education are the courtesy books which invariably pay their pass- 
ing tribute grammar and elementary studies. Such are Castig- 
lione’s Courtier, Elyot’s Governor, Ascham’s Schoolmaster, Peach- 
am’s Complete Gentleman, and-—more specifically grammar- 
school education—the writings Mulcaster, Brinsley, and Hoole. 
But the school statutes themselves have received very scant atten- 
tion. this body documents that drawing particu- 
larly. They exist surprising number, and are found 
print scattered among those miscellaneous and numberless vol- 
umes English antiquarianism which towns, cities, counties, 
institutions, and societies have printed their records. 

these many records, most are like the items have mentioned 
the Stratford school, that is, mere scattered bits information, 
lacking coherence, and not giving account the details the 
curriculum. few fairly complete curricula have been pre- 
served, and list those that might reasonably studied order 
derive picture Shakspere’s grammar school. 

Dean John Colet’s Statutes for St. Paul’s 1518 
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Cardinal Wolsey’s Statutes for the Ipswich 
School 1528 
The Eton Curriculum 1528 appended the 
tion deed Cuckfield (Sussex) Grammar School, which 
was ordered follow the practice Eton 
The Eton Curriculum 1530 given the Mayor’s 
Book the town Saffron Waldon, whose grammar 
school was imitate the practice Eton and Winchester 
The Winchester Curriculum 1530, likewise given 
the Mayor’s Book Saffron Waldon 
The Statutes Canterbury Grammar School the year 
1541, which are the same the Statutes Winchester 
Cathedral School the year 1544 
The Statutes for East Redford Grammar School 1551 
founder’s statutes Witton Free Grammar School 
Chester, 1558 
The Westminster School Statutes 1560 
10. The “Orders” for the King’s School, Peterborough, 
1561 
11. Sir Roger Manwood’s Statutes for the Free Grammar 
School Sandwich, 1580 
12. The Statutes the Free Grammar School St. Bees 
Cumberland, 1583 
13. Ordinances for Aldenham Grammar School 
14. Orders for the Free Grammar School Hertford 1616 
15. Archbishop Harsnet’s Statutes for two schools founded 
him Chigwell Essex 1629 
The dates these fifteen curricula—1518-1629—include consid- 
erably more than the life Shakspere, and those following the 
year 1561 are perhaps too late taken simply themselves. 
The group whole indicates quite remarkably progressive 
development practice. Colet, for instance, though his school 
original selecting laymen, rather than clergymen, teachers, 
humanist more intention than his list authors. 

wolde,” says, “they were taught all way the good littera- 
ture both laten and greke, and goode auctors suych haue the 
veray Romayne eliquence joyned withe wisdome specially Cristyn 
auctours that wrote theyre wysdome with clene and chast laten 
other verse prose, for entent thys scole specially 
incresse knowledge and worshipping god and oure lorde 
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Crist Jesu and good Cristen lyff and maners the Children. 
And for that entent will the Chyldren lerne ffirst aboue all the 
Catechyzon Englysh and after the accidence that make 
sum other eny better the purpose induce chyldren more 
spedely laten spech And thanne Institutum Cristiani homines 
which that lernyd Erasmus made request and the boke 
called Copia the same Erasmus And thenne other auctours 
Christian lactancius prudentius and proba and sedulius and 
Juuencus and Baptista Mantuanus and suche other 
thoughte convenyent and moste purpose vnto the true laten spech 
all barbary all corrupcion all laten adulterate which ignorant 
blynde folis brought into this worlde and with the same hath 
distayned and poysenyd the olde laten spech and the varay 
Romayne tong which more ratheyr may callid blotterature 
thenne 

the time one gets Archbishop Harsnet, the tentative sug- 
gestions for reading Colet, with their traces mediaeval 
studies, have given way more hardened humanist dogmatism. 
constitute and ordain that the Latin Schoolmaster, train 
his scholars the Vulgar grammar, commonly called Lily’s Gram- 
mar and other; and Cleonard’s Grammar for the Greek 
tongue; and for phrase and style, that infuse other into 
them save Tully and Terence; for Poets, that read the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Poets; novelties nor conceited modern writ- 
ers.” The archbishop very exact his requirements the 
schoolmaster, who should be, says, graduate one the 
Universities, not under seven-and-twenty years Age, man 
skillful the Greek and Latin tongues, good Poet, sound 
Religion, neither Papist nor Puritan, grave Behavior, 
sober and honest conversation, Tipler nor Haunter Ale- 

Between these extremes time the courses study give 
pretty exact picture the things one wishes know about cur- 
riculum. The course study had three parts: Latin grammar, 
Latin speech, and Latin literature. some cases may add 
Greek grammar and small amount Greek literature. The 


Lupton, Life Dean Colet (London, 1887), Appendix pp. 


Nicholas Carlisle, Concise Description the Endowed Grammar 
Schools England and Wales (London, 1818), 418. 
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textbook Latin grammar was the famous King’s Grammar, 
usually ascribed William Lily, though the product many 
hands. this book Shakspere makes many allusions, quoting 
its phrases, and making jokes its content. Study this gram- 
mar meant memorizing the rules and the examples, turning them 
back and forth, often, Shakspere reminds us, mechanical 
way. Merry Wives Windsor, Welsh teacher, who makes 
fritters English himself, examines lad his vocabulary. 

~-What lapis, William? 

stone. 

what stone, William? 

pebble. 

—Lapis. 

good, William. 
Shakspere notices that the questions teachers often reveal 
certain stupidity teachers. The grammar, dealing with the 
lack the article Latin, says, for instance, “Articles are bor- 
rowed the pronoun.” Sir Hugh Evans’s question “What 
he, William, that doth lend articles?” These are literally gram- 
mar-school jokes. 

For aid the speaking Latin, apart from the constant 
practice speaking Latin conducting classes, group texts 
the form dialogues familiar colloquies were evolved. 
Erasmus wrote the most famous these—it still, like every- 
thing Erasmus had his hand in, delightful work—and others 
were written Vives, Maturin Cordier, Chatelaine, and many 
others. These were meant supply the student with conveni- 
ent vocabulary for daily use talking Latin class and with his 
fellow-students. 

literature the texts are two sorts: certain great poems 
Renaissance Latinists, who were proudly admired the equal 
the genuine classical writers, notably Mantuan, whose Eclogues 
were thought equal Virgil’s; Palingenius, author in- 
credibly fluent and incredibly conventional bit Christian-Stoical 
moralizing called The Zodiac Life; and George Buchanan, 
livelier lyric poet. 

The second class the classics themselves. Here the bibliog- 
raphy authors with the frequency their occurrence the 
fifteen curricula above perhaps will express very plainly the 
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difference between Shakspere’s Latin authors and the modern 
schoolboy’s. 


Terence 
Cicero: Epistles 
Sallust 


Horace: Epistles 
Ovid: Metamorphoses 
Virgil: Eclogues 
Virgil: Aeneid 
Caesar 
Ovid: Tristibus 

10. Cicero: 

11. Cicero: Amicitia 

12. Cicero: Senectute 

13. Cicero: Orations 

14. Cicero: Tusculan Disputations 

15. Ovid: Fasti 

16. Lucan 
Terence and the Epistles Cicero come first importance be- 
cause they were felt give the schoolboy familiar, personal mate- 
rials which could use Latin conversation and composition. 
Terence was often studied simply from phrase-books, collected 
under subject-headings from the plays. From Cicero’s corre- 
spondence, the selection most commonly used was made from 
the letters his wife and Tiro, his servant, Johann Sturm. 
These are the easiest the Epistles. The enormous importance 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses age which found its favorite 
stories, not novels, but mythology, can scarcely over- 
estimated. Horace’s Epistles, because their familiar style, 
found greater favor with the schools than the Odes, although 
one curriculum recommends “certain his chaste odes” for 
the grammar school. 

Other works, not this list, were often read, course. 
not necessary mention them detail. think significant 
that most the quotations from classical Latin Shakspere’s 
plays can found derive from the grammar-school curriculum. 
ascribes one classical quotation Lily’s Another, 
line from quoted given inexactly the grammar, 


Titus Andronicus, IV, ii, 20-21. 


if 
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not Terence’s line from Horace’s Epistles (1, 
62) quoted Timon There are four quotations 
from Ovid, who unquestionably Shakspere’s favorite Latin 
author: one from the first book the second from 
the first story the third from the first 
letter the and fourth from the second letter 
the Shakspere’s quotation from the Aeneid (I, 11) 
probably the only one modern student would easily 


told that Genesis the most frequently quoted the 
books the Bible. not know whether should deduce 
from this that Genesis about far most readers get. Per- 
haps not. interesting that most Shakspere’s quotations 
from the classics are from the beginnings the works quotes. 
more interesting that they are for the most part found 
plays the beginning his career. They are all readily ex- 
plainable originating the grammar school. 


have been speaking quotations from classical authors. 
Allusions classical story are vastly more frequent Shakspere, 
course, and are derivable from many sources besides the clas- 
sical works themselves. Like everyone who professed the art 
verse his age, Shakspere had ready command myth and 
tale, especially those which Ovid, and after him Chaucer and 
Spenser, had referred to. This tangled and difficult matter 
condense summary. may state opinion that the poets 
and authors the grammar-school curriculum will give one the 
necessary background for understanding Shakspere’s allusions. 
When reference seems unusually erudite modern readers, 
often turns out mere Elizabethan commonplace. For 
instance, read Henry VI: 


this villain here, 
Being captain pinnace, threatens more 
Than Bargulus, the strong 


Athens, ii, 28. 

The title-page Venus and Adonis. 

Andronicus, IV, iii, 

Taming the Shrew, III, 28-29. 

Henry II, 24. 

106-108. 
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This seemingly obscure allusion Bargulus comes from Cicero’s 
(II, 11), very important text the Tudor school. 

few matters Shakspere’s classical learning cannot ac- 
counted for the grammar-school curriculum. The author 
Titus Andronicus knew Seneca; the author the Comedy 
Errors knew Plautus. From the records the schools, would 
appear that Seneca was not too heavy, Plautus was indeed too 
light. But think Shakspere could easily have read these authors, 
and dramatist likely have been interested them. 
also likely, the other hand, that Shakspere not sole author 
either these plays. 

More important than Shakspere’s literary borrowings from the 
classics the influence him the grammar-school methods 
study. Perhaps the difference between the methods Shak- 
spere’s school and our own will clear from portion Sir 
Roger Manwood’s statutes for the Free Grammar School 
Sandwich. 

“Of the vsshers formes, the first shall learne the accidence 
the rules construccion, and exercised declyning nownes 
and verbes according the fourm prescribed the preface 
the queenes grammar: the second fourm shall learne the rules 
construccion, and therwith haue Cato red vnto them, and exer- 
cised making latyns, and other lyke, discreacion; the 
forme shal haue red vnto them suche lattine catachisme shalbe 
sett fourth publique aucthoritie, and the dialogs Castilio, 
and exersised tourning lattin into english and english 
into lattin, and other lyke, discrecion. 

“The first fourm the masters chardge shall haue redd vnto 
them Terrence, the epistells Tulley chosen Sturm and 
Apthonii progymnasmata, and exercised varieng latine 
and practising thexercises Apthonius tymes apointed, and 
other lyke, discreacion: the second fourme shall haue red 
them Salust, Tullis offices, with the rules versefienge, and 
Virgills eglogs, some chaste poet, and shall vse thexercises 
the first fourme, with doing the same, and dysputinge extempore, 
and other lyke, discreacion: the third fourme shall haue red 
them Tullies oracions, Virgills eneidos, the epistles Horace, 
and certen his chaste odes chosen, and haue thexercices 
the second forme, with making verses, and other lyke, 
discreacion. 
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“Item, ordeine, that manie the rules following shalbe 
observed discreacion the master shalbe from tyme 
tyme thowghte meete, other lyk his discreacion; that 
saie, euerie lesson shalbe said withowte book and construed into 
englesh euerie scholler reading that aucthor: the wordes shall 
first englished seuerallie the grammaticall construccion lieth, 
and afterwardes the hole sentence lesson rehersed english 
lieth together. the pearcinge the teacher shall not need 
more then examyn which scholler will, adventure, vpon 
which wordes will the lesson. The phrases, synanomies 
and elegances shalbe chosen owte and apointed the schollers 
write. Euery mondaie the vssher shall deliver engleshe 
lynes his second fourm, and ten lynes his third fourm, 
translated into lattin their vacant tymes against thursdaie 
afternoone. The master shall and against the same tymes 
delyver his first form some epystell which hath englished 
owte the second fourm some matter translated owte 
Tulley, Cesar, Livie; the third fourme, some question 
wherof themselves shall write marte proprio. thursdaie 
after dynner euerie schollers doings red, the faultes gentely 
shewed, the translacion compared with the originall, and then the 
children dismissed play the discreacion the master, not 
otherwise but findeth deserte Euerie fridaie, satter- 
daie, one them, shalbe spent rehersall the learninge 
that week neere 

will seen from these precise instructions how large part 
memorizing rules, writing Latin, theme-making, the rhetori- 
cal analysis sentences, and other such exercises play this 
education. Reading Latin authors did not mean beginning 
the beginning and proceeding the end. One must always re- 
member that Latin the only study this school, even though 
religious instruction worked for the elementary forms 
means Latin catechism. The scholars are aged seven 
thirteen fourteen. They talk such Latin they can from the 
beginning. Six seven years Latin this age the sole 
study must have led more accomplishment Latin than our 
four years high school can offer. But acquaintance differ- 


William Boys, Collections for History Sandwich Kent (Canter- 
bury, 1792), 230-32. 
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ent kind, well quantity, might well result. This mem- 
orizing lessons gives power Latin quotation Elizabethans 
which likely deceive modern students concerning the exten- 
siveness their acquaintance with the author quoted. When, 
thus, Shakspere finds appropriate sentiment from Ovid for 
the title page Venus and Adonis—“Let the vulgar admire 
but for let golden Apollo serve full draughts the 
Castalian may merely recollecting lesson which 
was read him for memorizing, construing, translating, 
theme subject. 

Shakspere’s language bears witness the prodigious influence 
thereon the words the Latin language and their deriva- 
tives English. was, fact, inventive his use Eng- 
lish and infinitely facile his linguistic borrowings. greater 
classicist, Ben Jonson less extensive his borrowings from 
Latin vocabulary because, being finer linguist, and careful 
translator, more sensitive the dividing lines language. 
Similarly, Housman does not show his classicism his 
vocabulary but the restraint and finish and perfection his 
rhetoric. Shakspere, showing more the influence language, 
never penetrated the deeper influences the classics. 

Most the evidences Shakspere’s acquaintance with the 
art rhetoric show him not have progressed beyond the simple 
rhetorical studies the grammar school. These consisted the 
naming and recognition figures and ornaments style. That 
part the art known “elocutio” doubtless had some experi- 
ence of. pass over the details which prove this. 

One may ask finally what Shakspere thought his grammar- 
school learning, or, how deep was its influence him. have 
mentioned the degree which provided the classical learning 
the plays. This, believe, the full and sufficient answer 
the Baconian. have stated that assisted him also, along with 
his native genius, vocabulary. Some further influences derive 
from the authors studied. 

The quality wisdom which runs through the total group 
grammar-school authors, and, indeed, which perhaps its best 
sense the great contribution the classics Western morals, 
lies its rationalism and the derived prudential ethics. Aesop 
and Dionysus Cato, the first school-authors, are moralists fable 
and verse. Aesop was everyone’s property Shakspere’s day. 


WHAT SHAKSPERE LEARNED SCHOOL 
The first allusion have Shakspere dramatist describes 
him “an upstart crow” reference one the fables. 
Cato’s Disticha, the oldest the school-texts, was series 
wise sayings. The book collection couplets which 
cate lessons stoical prudent morality, the chief virtues 
being the equal mind and balanced behavior. sic alios, 
sis tibi carus amicus.” Love others such manner 
good friend yourself, or, Polonius puts it, “to thine own 
self true.” Time and Forture—the villains Shakspere’s 
Sonnets—are untrustworthy. Cultivate indifference them. 
Aesop’s fables end bits morality not unlike Cato’s. Some- 
times Shakspere’s language echoes the thought, as, for example, 
the fable the Wolf Sheep’s Clothing, which ends, “Habitus 
vultus indicia non habenda pro certis, fabula docet.” Duncan 
says, 
There’s art 
find the mind’s construction the 


Mantuan’s Eclogues contained the first Latin verse for many 
Tudor school-boy. The opening lines the first eclogue—Fauste, 
precor, gelida quoted one Shakspere’s school- 
masters, the character Holofernes Love’s Labour’s Lost. These 
were the Tudor Arma virumque cano. “Old Mantuan! Old Man- 
tuan! Who understandeth thee not, loves thee Shakspere 
probably understood him well enough. Whether loved him 
more doubtful. never borrows his lines. But the Eclogues 
are full Renaissance conventions and proverbs. They are 
full proverbs egg meat. One feels reading them 
they were made provide subjects for school-boy themes. 

This proverbial character even more extensively illustrated 
Palingenius, author Zodiacus Vitae, sive Hominis Vita. 
This author’s chief quality modern reader his length— 
10,038 lines about the life man, who doubtless deserves such 
space. The easy Latin, the encyclopaedic conventionality, make 
the work good school text. reading one coming the 
platitudes which lie behind many shaft Shakspere’s wit. 
Touchstone says, “Call not fool till heaven have sent for- 
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says, 


Macbeth, iv, 11-12. 
Labour’s Lost, IV, ii, 96-103. 
You Like It, II, vii, 19. 
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Magna voluptatem generat fortuna, voluptas 


From writers such these, Shakspere along with his age 
derived the literary habit taste for proverbial lore. School- 
boys wrote down their lessons their paper books for memoriz- 
ing, lessons which contained all sorts fine phrases, proverbs, 
and special elegances. This accounts for much the proverbial 
quality Elizabethan literature. “Saws and modern instances” 
are remarkably present any writer one picks up; from the 
repetitions school days they crept into the language and litera- 
ture, and left their mark habit mind, vastly more marked 
that age than ours, seeking the general truth, and judg- 
ing literature not its originality but its novel phrasing 
accepted knowledge. least half what was meant the 
word “witty” applied Shakspere was his store proverbial 
lore. The other half was his facility and grace uttering it. 
This copia verborum sententiarum, “elegance,” this finding 
fine and fluent words for the generally known, constitute 
large part the power Shakspere’s universality. are 
all familiar with the old lady who could not understand the repu- 
tation Hamlet since was mostly quotations. 


But, though Shakspere was multitudinous proverbs, 
not think his particular type wisdom classical, proverbial, 
prudential. When the Duke Othello gives Brabantio some 
“sentences” comfort his grief the loss daughter, Bra- 
bantio replies, 


These sentences, sugar, gall, 

Being strong both sides are equivocal 

But words are words: never yet did hear 

That the bruised heart was pierced through the 


similar fashion, after hearing maxims the universal fact 
death from his mother, the question seems particular 
with thee?” Hamlet replies, “Seems, madam, Nay Pro- 
verbial wisdom offers slight solace sorrow. 


Othello, iii, 216-219. 
Hamlet, ii, 75-76. 
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Usually the maxim speakers Shakspere are comic characters 
—Polonius, Jacques, Touchstone, and the other clowns. But 
though the habit funny, all the characters are likely indulge 
occasionally. Hamlet notable moralizer, are Brutus, Lear, 
and even Macbeth. The pompous proverb-makers provoke 
Shakspere’s laughter; the honest ones express his mind, or, 
least, his conception the operation other men’s minds. 

But the larger aspect prudential morality seems very 
foreign Shakspere’s temper. Jonson tells that Shakspere’s 
mind was free, open, and generous, and that loved the man for 
despite his cursed facility and his ignorance Greek. This 
generosity nature looms large the great tragic characters 
whom Shakspere presented his plays, for they are all vulnerable 
tragedy through lack prudential wisdom. The whole pathos 
King Lear’s suffering may said summarized his 
outburst against mere reasonableness and prudence. 


reason not the need our basest beggars 
Are the poorest things 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man’s life cheap 


right, Shakspere’s particular type wisdom was, thus, 
very slightly indebted his education the positive side. Cato 
stands symbol for much classical morality which Shaks- 
pere’s mind was arid and ungenerous. Mantuan and Palingenius 
share the same distrust any “expense spirit.” Ovid alone 
Shakspere’s school authors was any degree kindred spirit. 
Had Shakspere’s grammar school instructed him Greek beyond 
the alphabet and grammar, might have met some kindred spirits. 
Plutarch taught him much translation. But Cato, Cicero, Man- 
tuan, and the Horace the Epistles had little that Shakspere’s 
mind could accept. His early acquaintance did not lead him 
protracted reading. Nil admirari, the essence Roman thought, 
scarcely the philosophy the aging and skeptical dramatist 
whose last heroine cries out, brave new world, that hath such 
people 

Shakspere’s education helped him vocabulary, super- 


King Lear, iv, 267-270. 
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ficial knowledge the art rhetoric, Ovid, and much 
miscellaneous information. This was good deal. The fact that 
specific references the grammar schools his plays are mock- 
ing and humorous does not mean that derived value from 
his studies. The Stratford school did much for him any 
school would, and its curriculum gives adequate account the 
learning that some have felt argue against his authorship the 
plays. But the books that count most notably Shakspere’s de- 
velopment were not the grammar-school curriculum. could, 
indeed, have read much Latin had wanted to, but did 
have “small Latin” the sense that seems not have cared 
learn much more than his school set before him. 
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IMAGERY BROWNING’S POETRY 
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matter what the nature his investigation may be, the 
purpose every student literature enlarge his understand- 
ing the poetry prose which attracts his attention. suc- 
ceeds this purpose, believes can speak with greater assur- 
ance, even with contagious emphasis, about the literature has 
examined. 

His investigations many instances lead him the past; 
that his intellectual position the contemporary world may seem, 
first glance, rather awkward. But takes this position delib- 
erately, with the notion that interpretation the present pos- 
sible only when based upon understanding something 
that can used fixed point reference. Furthermore, 
stop think it, none has ever read book which 
actually contemporary, for such books are only those now the 
process being made. 

The forms literary study are they may biograph- 
ical, textual, historical, philosophical, linguistic, aesthetic, gram- 
matical, corrective, editorial, scientific. all the forms the 
scientific perhaps the most difficult for the student literature 
carry successfully, unless employed the field lin- 
guistic study. recent years, however, the development the 
science psychology has seemed set technique and dis- 
cipline which have appealed some literary investigators 
method well used flagrantly abused. 

Among the various forms literary study, the aesthetic has 
seemed very interesting. this method investigation 
which requires the investigator keep the fact mind all 
times that bent upon the examination works art, and 
that the creative personality behind these works essentially 
artist who uses words his medium expression. sure, 
there are certain forms prose, and even poetry, which may 
said more nearly the work philosophers, political theorists, 
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sociologists, historians, critics, than the work artists. The 
aesthetic method indeed only one several proper forms lit- 
erary study. Were the only method employed, such con- 
clusions might produce would lack the corrective inferences 
other forms analysis. 

The poetry Robert Browning has been examined all the 
methods literary scholarship and also the “methods” which 
were employed the Browning Societies London, Boston, 
and, for time, almost every other American community whose 
inhabitants sought create atmosphere gentility. 

Among Browning’s contemporaries there were two men who 
understood his poetry better than anyone else. interesting 
note that their critical admiration for his work was based very 
largely upon aesthetic analysis. These men were Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, poet and painter, and Algernon Charles Swinburne, poet 
and verbal musician. Dante Gabriel Rossetti was one the very 
few men who realized the significance Browning’s Sordello, 
who through reading that strange poem sensed the artistic 
qualities that distinguished Browning from all other English poets. 
One day after had been reading Sordello, Rossetti found 
book the library the British Museum. There was name 
the title-page save the title the poem and the publisher’s 
imprint. The poem was called Pauline. Rossetti was impressed 
the literary style the poem; reminded him Sordello. 
wrote Browning and learned that his aesthetic judgment 
had been, indeed, correct. Pauline, save for few incidental pieces 
printed periodicals the day, was Robert Browning’s first pub- 
lished poem. 

When the muddle over the meaning Browning’s Sordello 
was its height, when every hand the conventional critics 
were charging Browning with complete obscurity, was Algernon 
Charles Swinburne who arose the defense. This what said: 


The difference between [the really obscure writer and 
Browning] the difference between smoke and lightning, 
and far more difficult pitch the tone your 
thought harmony with that foggy thinker than 
that one whose thought electric its motion. 
Only random thinking and random writing produce ob- 
scurity. find obscurity the lightning, whether 
play about the heights metaphysical speculation 
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the depths character and motive. And thanks 
this very quality vivid spiritual illumination 
are able see with his eyes, with the eyes the living 
mask which assumes for his momentary 
saint sophist, philosopher without 
accepting one conclusion, conceding one point, con- 
doning one crime. evident that produce any 
such effect requires above all things brightness and 
cision well subtlety and pliancy genius; and this 
the supreme gift and distinctive faculty Mr. Brown- 
ing’s mind. indeed there ever any likelihood 
error his exquisite analysis, will doubtless found 
err rather through excess light than through any 
touch 


Following this suggestion Swinburne have examined this 
element illumination, light, Browning’s poetry, fixing 
attention particularly upon Browning’s use images 
such the sun, the stars, and those properties nature which 
tend break the white light the sun into its various colors. 
his youthful poem, Pauline, apparent that Browning had 
used these images emphasize some the most important points 
the argument that sought present. deliberately asso- 
ciated the personality Pauline, the spirit poetry, with 
image the star, and called Shelley, with whose poetry 
was then greatly enamoured, referred the 
laws God “lode star.” 

The more detailed the analysis these images became, the 
more patently emerged the design their structural relationship 
the whole Pauline, the more tantalizingly appeared the com- 
plexity their interfusion with other images whose importance 
was often great. Ordinarily, are accustomed say that 
Browning’s Pauline lacks even fair degree structural organ- 
ization, that confused, disorganized piece work. But 
when consider the evidence suggested his deliberate use 
these images, can point, think, Browning’s having either 
consciously subconsciously assigned these images definitely 
structural function. cannot explain away the unequal poetic 
quality Pauline, but can certain that fundamental 


Algernon Charles Swinburne, “Essay the Poetical Works George 
Chapman,” The Works George Chapman (London, 1875). 
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design for the poem existed Robert Browning’s mind, however 
imperfectly may have realized the merits its artistic design 
final composition. design images. safely may 
conclude, therefore, that the unity Pauline, such is, may 
found more readily examination which assumes its 
imagery, rather than its logical division, contain the elements 
structure and form. 


are accustomed, working out the construction poem, 
make logical order the criterion our analysis. Usually 
there enough logical plan poem make our task 
agreeable and our findings satisfactory, but, the critical method 
which thus employ, there little that differentiates the process 
from the type analysis should apply the scientific essay, 
which have every right anticipate abundance logical 
“unity, coherence, and emphasis.” quite possible that the 
discovery the “outline” poem like Pauline might 
accomplished more successfully manner similar the one 
should require for the examination painting piece 
music, especially when the author happened young man 
who, through inheritance and training, had already acquired 
taste for, and degree proficiency in, drawing and musical 
composition. 

The justification for the use this method analysis, 
not proved what has been said about Pauline, that 
perhaps the only method examination that shows Browning’s 
Sordello actually intelligible. However, let not become 
involved this moment, but move once con- 
sideration one Browning’s most finished achievements, his 
poem, Abt Vogler. 


Abt Vogler, published Dramatis Personae 1864, generally 
recognized one Browning’s finest poems. unique 
that its style the harmony several modes and manners 
expression. argumentative, lyric, dramatic, religious, mystical, 
and metaphysical, but, withal, predominantly contemplative. 
aims persuade the reader that music superior all other 
forms artistic expression. Painting and poetry, great they 
may be, are “but art obedience laws,” while music tran- 
scends the laws art become one with the laws God: 
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But here [in music] the finger God, flash 
the will that can, 

Existent behind all laws that made them and, lo, 
they are! 


The lyric tone Abt Vogler produced carefully wrought 
stanzas and verses. The poem marked dramatically Brown- 
ing’s having sought identify his thesis with the character 
great musician, and his having ostensibly written accord- 
ance with the scheme the dramatic monologue. 


The religious temper Abt Vogler manifest the virtual 
identification religion and music, or, larger sense, 
religion and art. Abt Vogler, here represented, like St. 
John Death the Desert, attains truth and beauty only 
through humbling himself love before God and thus seeing 
ever more clearly the light heaven: 


And the emulous heaven yearned down, made effort 
reach the earth, 

the earth had done her best, passion, 
scale the sky: 

Novel splendours burst forth, grew familiar and dwelt 


There difficulty interpreting lines such these 
expression the religious attitudes the mystic, for the mystic, 
above all else, yearns for the dissolution his own personality 
into unity with God. But there certain conscious reluctance 
the character Abt Vogler that checks his mystical enthusiasm 
just short complete self-effacement. Even the lines quoted 
above the suggestion that heaven yearns downward meet Abt 
Vogler’s passion “to scale the sky,” together with the insistence 
the word “mine,” the sign personality which retains 
its individual integrity spite its moments genuine humility. 


Abt Vogler, like Robert Browning, philosophical 
can withdraw from the excitement his own argumentative, 
lyrical, and dramatic themes, from the ardor his religious 
and mystical beliefs, consider and meditate with metaphysical 
detachment. can examine the effects his musical im- 
provisation upon can contemplate the probable impact 
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his art upon society. Finally, can formulate certain philo- 
sophical opinions which give intellectual meaning his experience 


There shall never one lost good! What was, shall 
live before; 
The evil null, nought, silence implying sound 
What was good shall good, with, for evil, much 
good more; 
the earth the broken the heaven perfect 


round. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth 
too hard, 
The passion that left the ground lose itself 
the sky, 


Are music sent God the lover and the bard; 
Enough that heard once: shall hear 
by-and-by. 


This philosophical mood means confined the lines 
just quoted present throughout the poem. the unifying 
mood the poem, for produces harmony many moods 
into “enveloping” tone contemplative serenity. 

less complex than its characteristic “tone” the design 
Abt Its several structural phenomena are difficult 
specify. Its logical divisions merge with imagistic pattern 
equally important the turn the argument, and, while the 
poem rises with the cumulative insistence the formal fugue, 
the impression the freedom improvisation remains. 
the last section the poem the lyric stanza-form, though strictly 
maintained, does not limit the broad sweep philosophical con- 
clusions. Even the lineaments chronological outline are 
faintly visible the narrative Abt Vogler’s experience. There 
every reason assume, therefore, that the twelve stanzas 
Abt Vogler, well any single poem that Browning has written, 
combine and concentrate the many stylistic modes, and the several 
most characteristic themes Browning’s poetry. 

Looking back for the moment the intense struggles 
Sordello, and comparing them with the quiet contemplation 
Abt Vogler, possible see least the philosophical answer 
former problem. The youth who wrote Sordello was oppressed 
with the fundamental conflict between artistic compression and 


spiritual expansion the man who wrote Abt Vogler, and perhaps 
other poem quite its equal composure, has resolved the 
conflict and given philosophical solution 


Give the keys. feel for the common chord again, 
Sliding semitones, till sink the minor,—yes, 
And blunt into ninth, and stand alien ground, 
Surveying awhile the heights rolled from into 
the deep; 
Which, hark, have dared and done, for resting- 
place found, 
The Major this life: so, now will try sleep. 


The importance Abt Vogler implied the statements 
the paragraphs just concluded, but its relationships the ex- 
amination Browning’s use images light even more 
specific. The poem whole significant image Brown- 
ing’s conception the artist’s creative experience. Aesthetically 
considered, this poem statement many Browning’s most 
cherished opinions. states his conception the superiority 
music all other forms art, and larger sense implies 
that music but the symbol all great artistic achievement, 
distinguished from the nearly great imitative. 

his analysis Abt Vogler’s methods improvisation, 
Browning has expressed his idea the process creation. The 
artist begins with conception structure (the temple, the 
palace the first part the poem) and proceeds marshal 
the “keys” his imagination build (“Bidding organ obey, 
calling its keys their work”). When the foundations have 
been laid and the substantial outlines his structure (or genre) 
have been established, the artist becomes preoccupied with the 
life and light into form yet inert. 


Up, the pinnacled glory reached, and the pride 
soul was sight. 

sight? Not half! for seemed, was certain, 
match man’s birth, 

Nature turn conceived, obeying impulse 

And the emulous heaven yearned down, made effort 
reach the earth, 

the earth had done her best, passion, 
scale the sky: 
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Novel splendors burst forth, grew familiar and dwelt 
with mine, 

Not point nor peak but found and fixed its wandering 
star 

Meteor-moons, balls blaze: and they did not pale 
nor pine, 

For earth had attained heaven, there was more 
near nor far. 


This the element creation which called 


the result, according Browning, the artist’s effort 
reach heaven, “emulous heaven” which yearns down “reach 
the that peak the artist’s aspiration but finds 


and transfixes “its wandering star.” 


Finally comes realization—the achievement total form its 
best, form which responsive the laws God, rather than 
the laws man; universal law, rather than the con- 
ventions art; the achievement the soul, distinct from 


the achievement the mind. 


All through keys that gave their sounds wish 
soul, 

All through soul that praised its wish flowed 
visibly forth, 

All through music and me! For think, had painted 
the whole, 

Why, there had stood, see, nor the process 

Had written the same, made effect 
proceeds from cause, 

know why the forms are fair, hear how the 
tale told; 

all triumphant art, but art obedience laws, 

Painter and poet are proud the 
enrolled 


VII 


But here the finger God, flash the will that can, 

Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, 
they are! 

And know not if, save this, such gift allowed 
man, 

That out three sounds frame, not fourth 
sound, but star. 


‘ 


Consider well: each tone our scale itself 
nought 

everywhere the world—loud, soft, and all 

And, there! have heard and seen: consider and 
bow the head! 


The “painter and the poet are proud” their achievements, 
proud their abilities master the laws triumphant art; the 
musician humble, “consider and bow the head,” for has 
been mastered the law God, privileged beyond all other 
artists discover the origin beauty and truth. 

hardly necessary note that both the musician’s resolution 
inform his conception structure with light and life, and the 
realization his achievement perfect, consummate form have 
been marked the images light, particularly the image 
the star. ideas Browning’s poetry have been more 
consistently represented the image the star, his favorite 
image light, than these: spiritual resolution, and the attainment 
perfection. Other ideas which have been marked have 
been, indeed, aspects these two, their opposites, transfixed 
the false, the mythological, the fanciful, and the eclipsed stars 
unclarified, or, unworthy presumption. 

The selection Browning the experience improvisation 
the clearest pattern the process artistic creation stroke 
genius. the act composing, rather than 
the act recording the finished composition. Improvisation 
expression its purest form, untrammeled the laws popular 
appeal, unrestricted the canons criticism, unthwarted 
notions sale and exchange, totally free from preconceived ideas 
artistic form. affair which concerns only the artist 
and the source all truth and beauty; Man and God 
becoming one and the same personality 


But God has few whom whispers the 
The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis musicians 
know. 


the mystical and the mysterious experience creation 
which Browning seeks emphasize the distinguishing ability 
every great artist. The rest the intellectual and the technical 
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labor modulating experiences this kind into the Major 
this life”: 


Give the keys. feel for the common chord again, 
Sliding semitones, till sink the minor,—yes, 
And blunt into the ninth, and stand alien 
ground, 
Surveying awhile the heights rolled from into 
the deep; 
Which, hark, have dared and done, for resting- 
place found, 
The Major this life: so, now will try sleep. 


The evidence before constitutes interesting pattern 
aesthetic practice, and its statement the most philosophically 
and emotionally composed poem that Browning has written war- 
rants our assuming the design for poetry which con- 
sidered noblest and best. 

Browning’s favorite image light, the star, like his suns, 
moons, meteors, and rainbows, profoundly associated with the 
dominant motives genius. When the uses the 
star are compared with the uses other images light, 
becomes clear that the source all Browning’s imagery light 
was spiritual, rather than realistic vision the white light 
eternal truth. was this vision which sprang naturally, but 
with severe effort, from mind which was preoccupied with the 
quest ultimate reality. his poetry broke into thousand 
heavenly forms stars, suns, moons, rainbows, and meteors; 
and when reached the earth, into reflections upon the face 
the waters, into all the colors the spectrum, upon plant and 
rock, animal and insect. All Nature, heaven and earth, was seen 
the poet’s imagination partake the great white light beyond. 
Therefore, not only light, but the clouds, the mists, and the fogs 
earth became important the poet’s description, for them 
saw the vision forces which fought obscure the white 
light heaven. Furthermore, saw the powerfully clear 
colors Nature vision the enticing loveliness which often 
distracted man’s attention from the God beyond Nature. 
did not deny their beauty, almost adored it, but strove 
remember always that was the pure white light that was 
seeking. the clear points the distant stars, thought, 
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might frequently delude man’s thinking, because the misleading 
clarity implicit their remoteness. 

clear that the vision white light something that 
Browning saw only his imagination. Nature gave him hints 
and suggestions which transformed into the conviction that 
beyond stars and sun existed the eternal light truth. Nature 
might reflect the light truth, but only because Nature had been 
created the power God, whence came all original beauty. 
itself Nature careless man’s welfare, disinterested, im- 
personal. Nature affects man’s actions only when man wills 
see Nature reflection ultimate truth and power. The star 
itself not influence upon the poet, except may have 
the power see the star its relationship the white light 
his imagination: 


light had birth ere moons and suns, 

Flowing through space river alone, 

Till chaos burst and blank the spheres were strown 
Hither and thither, foundering and 

When into each them rushed light— 


was poet’s rather than scientist’s attitude towards nature 
which made Browning feel that here the vast world, spreading 
out man’s feet sweeping above him the heavens, were the 
perfect images, the metaphors, the pictures the mind man; 
its pleasant streams sparkling conversation, its luxuriant foliage 
imagination, its secret caves hidden forces, its terrifying 
cataracts despair, its grotesque monsters troubled thought, 
its supreme rainbows hope, its suns overwhelming generosity, 
its sudden meteors momentary realization; its fixed stars 
intellectual decision—a poet’s world, sidelong look the pic- 
turesque universe which never turned the heart stone loaded 
the mind with cold, unimaginative fact. 

For Browning Nature ever-present though incomplete 
manifestation ultimate beauty, ultimate perfection, ultimate 
unity, truth, and wisdom. the poet’s imagination the objects 
Nature are images this conviction. they are used his 
poetry, the sun and stars become effective images only because 
Browning has willed see beyond their physical radiance. They 
are thus loaded with the fact his imagination; each has been 
made over, transformed from physical object into sign 
spiritual reality, and charged with the energy deep conviction. 


SOCIAL CONFLICT PATTERNS 
WYOMING VALLEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Harris 
Associate Professor Sociology 
Bucknell University Junior College Wilkes-Barre 


Sociologists are apt claim that many-sided conflicts hold 
society together rather than destroy it, long economic, reli- 
gious, political, racial, national patterns conflict not 
coincide. Thus, dispute between two religious beliefs find 
rich and poor, white and colored, both sides the issue. The 
labor-capital struggle similarly finds identical religious beliefs, 
national groups, and political parties arrayed both the capital 
and the labor sides. Only when religion, economic status, race, 
nationality each adds its influence but one side dispute 
does social conflict become positively destructive the social 
system. 

Wyoming Valley has its full quota conflict patterns the 
economic, religious, political, educational, and social-work fields. 
the economic field, for example, agriculture has been fought 
standstill anthracite mining and manufacture. Hard coal 
dominant over all industry and business the Valley. Anthracite 
has never looked too kindly upon new and possibly competing 
industries. But the slow decay its own markets and the need 
substitute employment opportunities place mining are 
modifying some degree this feudalistic attitude the anthracite 
industry toward other forms enterprise. 

Business depends upon, but fears and sometimes hates, the 
large mining population. The Newspaper Guild, when tied 
the local papers for six months, made nightly appeal over the 
radio the mine workers for support. More than once con- 
siderable body miners helped picket the newspaper offices. 
Business heads the Valley silently but grimly condemned the 


Author of: The General Strike (Univ. North Carolina Press, 1931) 
“Cultural Compulsives,” Economics, Sociology, and the Modern World 
(Harvard Univ. Press, 1935); and “General Strike,” Encyclopedia the 
Social Sciences. 
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Guild, the and the miners, and forthwith set “Citizens’ 
Committee” cope with future labor crises. 


The miners themselves from time time fight against the mine 
operators for new contract. times they even contend among 
themselves rival unions. This part product the rank 
and file distrust their union leaders, and part due the 
suspicion the newer nationality groups that they have not been 
adequately represented among the officials the United Mine 
Workers. 


Finally, technological change and labor displacement aggravate 
the problem permanent unemployment the Valley. The 
struggle for jobs between youth and age, between male and female, 
between manual labor and skilled labor, and between different 
nationality groups grows even more ruthless. 


the political field one finds innumerable ridiculously small 
geographic units holding stubbornly their old, and one-time 
reasonable, political boundaries. Today the rising cost gov- 
ernment, especially corrupt government, emphasizes the folly 
excessive parochialism. Roads and buildings ruin, even 
without the aid frequent mine Real estate taxes 
rise assessment values fall. School directors become prosperous 
while educational such kindergartens, 
grounds, teachers’ salaries are cut balance the budget. 

some the townships the bulk the taxes paid the 
leading coal corporations the area, but the tax expenditure 
remains the hands the professional politicians who care little 
for the deluge that must submerge them when the coal remaining 
under their townships will consist merely “pillars.” Political 
obtuseness this character handicaps the future the Valley’s 
two three hundred thousand population, because the wider 
world does not know the area “the third largest city the 
State,” but only the city Wilkes-Barre, the boroughs 
Kingston, Edwardsville, Pringle, Luzerne, Forty-Fort—to list but 


Typical such sudden subsidences Wyoming Valley communities 
that which occurred December 31, 1936, the town Wyoming. This 
subsidence resulted the death citizen from gas escaping from broken 
mains, the drawing fires all houses around the area (in mid-winter), 
and the postponement New Year’s pageant the Baptist Church, 
property damage therein (Wilkes-Barre Record, January 

37). 
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few the many illogical political entities now struggling against 
common economic difficulties. 

the sphere religion there has been conflict from the very 
early days, when the “Old Ship Zion” the Public Square split 
its congregation over the issue decorating the church with 
evergreens Christmastide. That was “pagan”; the Episco- 
palians had take themselves and their pagan ideas into build- 
ing their own. Today the big town churches are commonly 
looked upon the spiritual homes the local elite. The rest 
the forty-odd churches the city Wilkes-Barre cater “the 
people.” But these people are torn into nearly many denomina- 
tional national divisions there are churches. the Protestant 
groups fundamentalist doctrine the rule rather 
exception. 

Over against the Protestant bodies the rapidly growing power 
the Roman Catholic Church, though within this spiritual empire 
there are said heart-burnings the part other nationalities 
because the Irish have too much power. The Roman Catholic 
Church and its followers seem cold the Greek Orthodox com- 
munity within the Valley. Even the Jews, though comparatively 
few numbers, fall into three distinct groups, each with its own 
temple synagogue, and its own rabbis. Despite the efforts 
Jewish and Christian liberals, the smouldering flame anti- 
Semitism makes the task the Jews one constant alertness 
against false step. 

the educational realm the few remaining “first families” have 
schools their own; the mass the citizens use the many public 
schools scattered through the various political entities which 
reference has already been made. The Catholics have elementary 
schools, high schools, and even colleges within easy commuting 
distance the city. There are school organizations for two the 
three Jewish groups. 

Wyoming Seminary Kingston and Bucknell University Junior 
College Wilkes-Barre stand peculiar relation one and all 
these divisive institutions. They appear know bounds 
limits township politics, nationality, class, religion, race. 

Even the field social work there are many dividing lines. 
period constantly falling contributions the Community 
Chest, west-side and east-side the river have separate organiza- 
tions least one form social service. There are, moreover, 
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three family agencies, only one which strictly non-sectarian. 
still difficult convince some lay board members the need 
for professional training the part their agencies’ personnel. 

There has been considerable conflict between groups civic- 
minded citizens who have tried keep politics out the public, 
tax-supported agencies and the politicians who have hoped get 
into new pastures. Underlying this conflict the field social 
work runs strong feeling boys who have made good” 
should given the social workers’ jobs, and that the social workers 
should “have their ears pinned back,” “be sent back where they 
came from.” 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


From Pittston Nanticoke the Wyoming Valley stretches some 
eighteen miles down the Susquehanna River. Hills rising over 
thousand feet above the river close the valley into bottle-neck 
each end, but fall back the center create area some 
three six miles wide. 

Freedom from conflict this valley seems have been rare 
and unnatural war heaven. Long before man wandered over 
Pennsylvania, layer upon layer vegetable and animal matter 
was accumulated the deep “sunken valley” Wyoming. 
Tremendous pressures, over long ages, turned these layers into 
the coal” which has made this area Pennsylvania famous 
notorious, depending upon the bias the observer. 

The geological formation the district suggests analogy 
its social history. Layer after layer foreign born settled 
this region. Reversing the geological pattern beneath their feet, 
the latest layers immigrants have gone the bottom the 
social and economic mass, while the oldest invaders have been 
pushed the top. 

Violent, fratricidal struggle appeared with the first group 
white settlers Wyoming Valley. The Yankees from Connecti- 
cut, believing that their charter from England gave them the right 
the northeastern portion Pennsylvania, found themselves 
almost once blows, not only with the Indians, but with other 
white settlers, the so-called “Pennamites” from Pennsylvania. 

From 1769 for over thirty years violent civil war persisted, 
halted but temporarily the War the Revolution. Wyoming 
Valley bristled with rude forts and blockhouses. There were 
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many pitched battles and much bloodshed. Not until 1807 was 
the last land title dispute settled, the courts statutory law. 

Conflict this Valley was not confined battles between the 
Yankees and the Pennamites. early 1766 Indians took their 
protest the white authorities Philadelphia against certain 
white men who were robbing them (the Indians) their stone- 
coal the Wyoming Valley. The Indians warned the Philadel- 
phia authorities that this “bootlegging” continued they would 
forced retalitate upon the property the white 

The historic “Massacre Wyoming” occurred July 1778, 
when British, Tories, and Indians slaughtered nearly three-fourths 
the white residents during the absence most the able-bodied 
men Connecticut service the American Revolutionary army. 
How important this early history considered certain social 
strata can seen from the fact that one who can claim ancestor 
the massacre needs but little else for passport into the inner 
circles local society. 

symbol this tradition, the one comparatively exclusive 
social club Wilkes-Barre entitled the Club.” 
This name goes back 1776, when the General Assembly 
Connecticut established the Wyoming Valley “Westmoreland 
County the State Connecticut.” Thus the Connecticut 
Yankees cast their shadow over the leaders the present, some 
whom are anything but Connecticut Yankees. 

the days the Civil War social and industrial customs 
the Valley were simple. Travel and from Wilkes-Barre was 
leisurely. stage coach canal packet took two days 
reach Philadelphia. 1848 local veterans the Mexican War 
returned with much pomp canal boats. Until the boom hard 
coal during the Civil War, mining displaced agriculture the 
main industry only very gradually. The first mining was crude 

*The complaint Governor Penn made “Jemmy Nanticoke” and 
other Indians, September 25, 1776: “As came down from our country 
stopped Wyoming, where had mine two places, and 
discovered that some white people had been work the mine and had 
filled three canoes with the ore; and saw their tools with which they 
had dug out the ground, where they had made hole least forty 
feet long and five six feet deep. There one John Anderson, 
trader, now living Wyoming, and suspect that either somebody 
employed him has robbed our mine. This man has store goods 
there, and may happen, when the Indians see their mine robbed, they 


will come and take away his goods.” Quoted from Pennsylvania Colonial 
Records, 329, Oscar Jewell Harvey, History Wilkes-Barre, 
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and wasteful. Coal crushing and “breakers” came later. Around 
1850 anthracite sold one dollar ton. 

After this comparatively peaceful era came second period 
marked social conflict. The development railroads, just before 
and during the Civil War, brought rapid expansion the 
anthracite industry the main economic basis the Valley’s 
life. Separate little communities, clustering about the mine shafts, 
sprang all along the river. The beautiful Wyoming Valley 
began show the destructive effects mining, physically drab 
culm-banks and surface cave-ins, and socially segregation 
nationality, religion, and occupation. 

Native white labor for mining was insufficient. the forties 
the Welsh, English, and Irish provided the mining brawn and 
skill, with Scots and Germans lesser numbers. the eighties 
Poles and Slovaks flowed in, followed turn Croats, Slovenes, 
Ruthenians, and Italians. How seriously this flood new na- 
tionalities affected the population’s character can seen the 
census data for Luzerne County for 1890. that year the 
native-born whites native-born parents made only thirty- 
five per cent the total population, while the native-born 
foreign parents accounted for thirty-three per cent and the foreign- 
born ran them close race with thirty-two per cent. 

Low-wage, foreign-born labor brought profits the coal owners, 
but high social cost. the communities grew size and 
prosperity, the region’s component elements drew apart into 
isolated and mutually exclusive groups. Miss Anne Roller, 
social worker well acquainted with the Valley, could say 1926: 


The churches the heart the city and the beautiful 
club houses along Franklin Street and the country have 
membership list made largely the names inscribed 
upon the Wyoming monument (memorial the famous 
massacre) the Chamber Commerce has much the 
same membership, but with considerable addition 
young business men coming from the outside rising 
into prominence from one the other the older 
immigration groups, Welsh, English, Irish, German. The 
boards directors the local social agencies and institu- 
tions are made almost exclusively descendants 
the early settlers private schools educate the children 
this group. Numbering few hundred families 
most, the social aristocracy identified with the owning and 


. 
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controlling side the mining industry has isolation 


Miss Roller then described the miners living apart their little 
communities, “with their own social organization, sending their 
children parochial schools public schools within their town- 
ship borough.” There was, she reported 1926, compact, 
close-knit neighborhood life the little town and villages and 
the foreign neighborhoods Wilkes-Barre.” 

article the local Sunday paper about three years ago 
described current religious services Wilkes-Barre where ser- 
mons were delivered the native language Polish, Slovak, 
Russian, German, Italian, Syrian, and Lithuanian Catholic 
churches, the German Lutheran churches, and few the 
Welsh Slovak, Polish, German, and Italian are taught 
the respective parochial schools, and Hebrew, course, 
taught the Jewish congregations. There are, moreover, four 
foreign-language papers published the county—Lithuanian, 
Polish, Russian, and Slovak. 

least half Luzerne County’s population consists foreign- 
born native-born foreign parents. them, with their 
varied social and educational backgrounds, Wyoming Valley has 
been land promise, they were able survive the fierce 
struggle for existence. these European peoples, indeed, sur- 
vival has meant pretty merciless struggle. The newest comers 
have seldom been welcomed those who had arrived generation 
“select committee” the United States House 
Representatives, reporting Congress early 1889, did 
not hesitate express their feelings about these immigrants 


Generally speaking, the class immigrants who have 
been lately imported and employed the coal regions are 
not such, the opinion the committee, would make 
desirable inhabitants the United States. They are 
very low order intelligence. They live miserable 
sheds like beasts; the food they eat meager, scant, 
unwholesome, and revolting that would nauseate and 
disgust American workman, and would find 
difficult sustain life upon it. Their habits are vicious, 
their customs are disgusting, and the effect their 


“Wilkes-Barre: Anthracite Town,” Survey Graphic, February 1926. 
Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent, March 14, 1937, 
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presence here upon our social condition de- 
plored. They have been brought here such numbers, 
and have been employed such low wages, that has 
resulted their replacing the American citizen who 
formerly performed this class labor, until now there 
are comparatively few Americans engaged mining coal 


THE ANTHRACITE CORPORATIONS 


the quotation above implies, all nationalities the anthracite 
miners have found over against them powerful industry from 
which they have had wrest living. Witnesses before this Con- 
gressional committee declared that Hungarians, Poles, and Italians 
were coming into the Wilkes-Barre district rate two thou- 
sand year, and that they were rapidly displacing the English- 
speaking miner and his laborer. One reported that the railroad 
depot Wilkes-Barre sometimes presented the appearance 
Castle Garden, the immigrant entrepot New York City. 


The people come there, and come with tags attached 
them, around their necks, directing them where go, 
and they cannot speak any English, and the people out 
there look their tags and then take them direct them 
the point destination. American can not get 
employment the coal regions there Italian 
Hungarian who wants the place. 

Question: According that the employers are willing 
keep that state affairs? 

Answer: They deliberately 


Challenged produce evidence, the witness finally gave his 
source Mr. Swoyer, prominent coal operator. 


upon his authority that can asserted that 
1887 the coal operators the anthracite coal regions, 
after consultation, decided that order keep the 
labor the coal fields subjection was necessary 
two things, and was agreed also that those two 
things should done. First, that twice many coal 


the Select Committee the House Representatives 
Inquire into the Alleged Violation the Laws Prohibiting the Importation 


— 
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openings were necessary supply the demand should 
made and prepared for and, second, get 
supply cheap foreign labor large enough over- 
stock the region, that when any trouble should arise 
there would plenty surplus labor hand, and 
strike should occur one point the supply coal 

Question: that the coal operators practically have 
these men their mercy? 


The point was made that, notwithstanding drop the wage 
rates some fifty per cent result mass immigration, the 
price coal the final consumer had not gone down. 


Complaint was raised this same Congressional hearing, half 
century ago, that the mine operators the Wyoming and Lacka- 
wanna Valleys had “robbed the miners, dockage and powder 
profits, about three million dollars year.” “dockage” was 
indicated the reduction the actual load mine-car credited 
the miner. This reduction was made the plea that some 
its contents were unmarketable “culm”; but this culm, was 
alleged, really was converted into pea-coal and sold the mine 
$1.75 ton. The blasting powder referred was provided 
the miner price held more than double that which 
the operators had paid. member the Congressional com- 
mittee asked such practice would possible but for the 
labor surplus due immigration; this the witness replied: 
“Certainly not; the men would stand their rights and would 
maintain 

This, course, ancient history, but symptomatic the 
economic feudalism the hard-coal industry. the first flush 
the anthracite boom many operators and coal owners felt with 
George Baer that “God had made the coal for them.” Something 
that attitude carried over even into the twentieth century. the 
decade 1913-1922 the American population and the demands 
for fuel both increased, while the production anthracite re- 
mained virtually stationary. Substitute fuels naturally became 
more common. 


207. 
Ibid., 209. 
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The controlling group companies were not troubled 
this growth the consumption substitute fuels. They 
experienced difficulty selling their entire output. 
Their profits were satisfactory, and they apparently had 
desire expand their operations. Furthermore, they 
did not consider necessary make any effort build 
consumer dealer loyalty. Consumers had buy 
anthracite; they could not get anywhere else; they 
would therefore have satisfied with the type 
product and the kind service which the operators 
chose give 


Nature’s concentration anthracite small geographic area 
has encouraged similar concentration control the industry, 
Governor Earle’s Anthracite Coal Commission, quoted immedi- 
ately above, indicates. The Federal Trade Commission discovered 
that control the anthracite producing companies 1916-1917 
was the hands the railroads serving those districts where 
mines and breakers were situated. few years later the Supreme 
Court the United States ordered certain these “coal roads” 
divest themselves their direction the coal-producing 


That the separation control which took place the legal 
plane did not result any great change actual practice indi- 
cated the report the Coal Commission 1938: 


The principal difference between the situation now and 
that which existed prior 1920 that while the past 
the railroad companies directly controlled the anthracite 
producing companies, the present time the anthracite- 
carrying railroad companies and the anthracite-producing 
companies are both controlled financial and other 
interests whose directors and principal officers sit the 
boards the anthracite producing and transporting com- 
panies, thereby maintaining the unified control which 
has existed for more than 


30, 1938 (W. Jett Lauck, Chairman), 

354. For history the this monopoly, see Eliot 
Jones, The Anthracite Coal Combination the United States (Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1914). 

Report the Anthracite Coal Industry Commission, Harrisburg, July 
30, 1938, 
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Anthracite production unevenly divided among three groups 
producers. During the year 1936 seventy-five per cent hard- 
coal production was accounted for the “Big Ten” anthracite 
companies their tenants. The bulk the remainder was pro- 
duced the so-called “Independents,” consisting three sizeable 
companies and some one hundred and seventy-two smaller con- 
cerns. “Bootleggers” produced the balance. The Independents 
obtain nearly half their anthracite from lands leased them 
the Big Ten. “Under such conditions,” says the Commission’s 
Report, “there cannot free and independent competition. The 
situation becoming increasingly serious the limited anthra- 
cite deposits owned the independent companies 

The Independents are sometimes handicapped higher costs 
production than those the Big Ten, and the royalties 
which they must pay the owners the land they The 
higher-cost Independents provide certain protection the prices 
charged the ten larger corporations. The recent Commission 
alleges that the control anthracite-producing and transporting 
companies common financial interests “makes immaterial 
such interests whether the profits come from mining 
from anthracite.” The Commission 


Under such situation they can forego profits the 
production anthracite and recoup them high freight 
rates, thereby forcing the independent companies which 
must pay the high freight rates operate very 
close margin, loss, and preventing them from pro- 
viding any real competition the price which anthra- 
cite delivered the 


During the regime Governor Arthur James efforts have been 
made regulate the output the hard-coal industry agree- 
ment between the ten large companies and the Independents. The 
success such agreement depends upon the operators’ satis- 
faction with their respective quotas, and, course, upon the de- 
gree honesty displayed all operators. 


pp. 356, 504, 505. 

Hammond, “The Coal Commission Reports and the Coal Situa- 
tion,” Quarterly Journal Economics (August, 1924), XXXVIII, 541-581. 

Report the Anthracite Coal Industry Commission, Harrisburg, July 
30, 1938, 361. 
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would appear that these gentlemen’s agreements not 
contain their own enforcement sanctions. Some the operators 
try seize the market overproduction price cutting. The 
rest then threaten renewed competition, and the conflict again 
all its ferocity. That this seems likely the fate the 
latest agreement can seen from the following state- 
ment President Inglis the Glen Alden Coal Company, 
one the ten big corporations 


head company that adhering the allocation 
makes man feel pretty well nettled when 
reads that operators are reporting production from 
per cent 147 per cent over weekly tonnage production 
previous the allocation program. The Glen Alden has 
always adhered programs directed stabilization 
the industry and has led battles against independents 
who slash prices win markets and who flood markets 
very frequently. violators the tonnage program 
want fight they will get very shortly unless they 
change their ways. one operator can brazenly chuck 
the tonnage allocation total for his mine mines into 
the wastebasket, other companies have the same right. 
There must something done hurry keep oper- 
ators line out comes our club and then will see 
what another good fight can 


development bootleg illegal mining since 1930 offers 
serious challenge alike the Independents and the “line” 
Attempts have been made the past decade 
organize effective Trade Association within the industry, with 
the aim weaning the customer from substitute fuels, and for 
price and production regulation. The bootleg group, its own 
practice from the outset, has suggested possible means release 
from high rail freight rates far the Independents are con- 
cerned—the auto truck. remains seen how far the hard- 


Wilkes-Barre Record, October 10, 1940. 

survey the anthracite mining industry, conducted the Depart- 
ment Mines during the governorship Arthur James, showed that 
1939 there were 2,500 bootleg holes operation, 9,000 men employed, and 
average daily production 19,000 tons—an over that 1938. 
The survey intimated that still larger output was expected 1940, 
view the fact that improvements equipment were being made, and that 
the railroads were providing cars haul the bootleg coal the city markets 
(Wilkes-Barre Record, January 19, 1940). 
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coal market can recaptured such methods and possible 
economies production passed the ultimate 


THE ANTHRACITE MINER 


The very nature the anthracite miner’s occupation tends 
produce characteristic type, individualistic degree. con- 
trast soft coal, anthracite produced with relative scarcity 
underground machinery. The hard-coal miner, therefore, has 
until recently been left pretty largely his own devices, despite 
the ultimate oversight the foreman, fire boss, and superin- 
tendent. Courageous, not reckless, before constant physical 
peril, the anthracite miner has proved himself ready tell his 
superiors where they should offer too much too de- 
tailed advice. 

This characteristic attitude the anthracite miner exhibits toward 
the officials his union, well toward his superiors the 
industry itself. John Lewis hardly ever comes into the area, 
but his subordinates have their troubles with their mining con- 
stituents. Minority unions find rather ready ear among men 
who allege that the big union leaders and the mine owners work 
collusion against the labor ranks. 

The violence which occurred during the middle nineteen hun- 
dred thirties between the national organization, the United Mine 
Workers, and local minority movement, known the United 
Anthracite Miners America, was part outcome dis- 
satisfaction with the leadership the national organization. The 
United Mine Workers’ union, having contracts with the mines, 
could count upon active support from the mine owners and the 
legal authorities the region. The conflict between the rival 
unions was less violent because the minority group recognized 
that was fighting the owners, the law, and the national union. 

Accustomed the use dynamite their daily work, the 


“Anthracite Institute,” founded 1929, was the first real effort 
achieve inclusive trade association. year later the Research 
Laboratory the Institute was opened investigate wider and more 
economical uses anthracite. 1936 “Anthracite Industries” was estab- 
lished, under the guidance men who had won their business spurs other 
fields than anthracite. The purpose this organization was primarily 
consider the problems the domestic consumer. Cf. Report the 
Coal Industry Commission, Harrisburg, July 30, 1938, pp. 521, 
33. 
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young miners made frequent use their campaign terror 
against members the rival union. Almost every night over 
period several weeks, front porches blew up, windows crashed, 
and even railroad bridges were dynamited. significant that 
the leader the minority union, Thomas Maloney, war veteran, 
died injuries caused bomb sent through the mails, some 
months after the strike had been called off. 

the days before the governorship Gifford Pinchot, strife 
between Pennsylvania miners all nationalities and the notorious 
“Coal and Iron was frequent and often bloody. This 
experience left behind tradition enmity toward all officers 
the law, even members the State Police. the eyes the 
average miner the law often enemy protector. Some 
this attitude suspicion tradition imported from Ireland 
and Eastern Europe; much simply product bitter 
past experience with the Coal and Iron Police. 

There can little wonder that this conflict between the two 
rival coal unions Wyoming Valley respected judges Luzerne 
County granted injunctions against leaders and ranks the 
minority union, and return were met with refusal abide 
such rulings. Nor surprising that the prison sentences which 
followed such recalcitrant “contempt court” did not reduce the 
sense conflict between the group that dug the coal and the 
group that enforced the 


THE PUBLIC 


The attitude the general public, outside the ranks the 
mine unions, was revealed rather significantly the “Jennings 
Case,” which drew down upon Wyoming Valley some criticism 
from outside jurists and journalists between 1935 and 


Pennsylvania permitted the existence system private industrial 
guards, the “Coal and Iron Police,” who, though nominally appointed 
the Governor the State, were actually paid and controlled the employ- 
ing corporation. Because the misuse this type police force labor 
disputes, Governor Pinchot revoked the licenses these coal and iron 
police, and 1935 the whole system was abolished legislature. See 
Daugherty, Labor Problems American Industry, 4th ed. (Boston 
and New York, 1938), pp. 656, 882, 889, 912. 

Gertrude Marvin Williams, “Twenty-nine Men Contempt,” 
Nation, April 17, 1935. 

The Pittsburgh ran series articles the 
Jennings case, November 30-December 


J 
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Emerson Jennings was printer-reformer, New England an- 
cestry, who settled Wilkes-Barre and was rash enough 
meddle the controversy between the minority mine union and 
the county legal authorities. Taking the side the minority 
union, Jennings displayed highly critical attitude toward the 
local judiciary. Some months later was subsequently 
was put trial for his alleged share bomb outrage 
the automobile leading local judge. New York editor de- 
clared that was “the popular belief Wilkes-Barre that Jen- 
nings was 

The bombing occurred March 28, 1935. The trial was not 
held until October, 1936. The jury found Jennings guilty, the 
amazement his attorney, Arthur Garfield Hays. The State 
Superior Court, which appeal had been made, January 27, 
1938, ordered new trial, announcing that the evidence supported 
“the contention the defendant Jennings that was the victim 
April 30, 1938, the Commonwealth’s case 
against him was nol prossed. Still year later “seven persons 
charged with perjury” him “were freed when transcripts 
their cases were ignored the April Grand Jury its final re- 
port.”** These cumulative facts seem give weight the Sur- 
vey Graphic’s comment 


Nearly everyone Wilkes-Barre who told that 
thought Jennings was innocent, refused quoted. 
Life has come pretty pass great Commonwealth 
when decent citizens are thus afraid speak 
Back the Jennings case lies hint the kind un- 
witting fascist repression that American community 
capable when political and industrial leaders com- 
bine hold their own economy that has begun 


THE MELTING POT 


The long and dogged struggle the more recent immigrants 
achieve social status has shown itself many interesting ways. 


Victor Weybright, “It Happened Wilkes-Barre,” Survey Graphic, 
February, 1937, 63. 

Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, January 27, 1938. 

Wilkes-Barre Record, May 1939 (Italics ours). 

Survey Graphic, February, 1937, pp. and 104. 


SOCIAL CONFLICT PATTERNS WYOMING VALLEY 


The political field was the first invaded, and now partly 
ruled the descendants last century’s “foreigners.” When 
political control won, whether school boards borough and 
township government, extensive use that victory common 
for purposes personal power group enrichment. Wyoming 
Vailey not unaware the “kick-back” from wages and salaries 
those who have made appointments. Even teachers have been 
subjected this type pressure when they sought obtain 
retain their positions. 

Nevertheless, would most unjust claim that this kind 
pressure and graft, the earlier pattern violence, were the 
original patents the newcomers. These patterns date from 
the time the famous forty original settlers. William Brewster’s 
History the Certified Township Kingston carries illumi- 
nating story. group the first Connecticut settlers signed 
petition against small committee their co-settlers, claiming 
that this committee had been entrusted with funds; that these 
funds were distributed bounty each member the 
original “Forty that, far from carrying out this distribution, the 
committee granted the privilege being settler only those 
the Forty who would agree not ask for the bounty, but 
rather would make payments the committee for that privilege. 
Brewster comments: “These are serious charges, and true, 
denote that the good old days long ago, the profitable accom- 
plishment, public grafting, was practiced with skill and 

survey the local press indicates that recent years con- 
stantly increasing space the social columns and the head- 
lines has been given the names and doings the newer nation- 
alities. school graduation lists today the names are likely 
predominantly European spelling and origin. the 1940 
census some three hundred and forty enumerators were appointed 
for the County Luzerne. these less than one hundred 
and fifty possessed names reminiscent Southern and Eastern 
Europe. Even the social agencies and the Community Chest are 
slowly coming include their lists board members repre- 
sentatives nationalities not found the Wyoming Monument. 
But still distinctly rare find representatives organized 


Op. cit., 64. 
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labor such boards, even when the national barriers have been 
lowered. 

Economic pressure and population pressure are together forc- 
ing more rational and democratic policy. The budgets once 
flourishing private schools are “in the red.” The social agencies 
longer find sufficient number big donors bear the larger 
share private social-work costs. The Community Chest 
compelled turn the rank and file for greater support. The 
local newspapers, even after recent merger, would have insuf- 
ficient subscribers draw their advertisers but for the many 
readers Eastern European background, now their second 
generation. The public schools discover the children miners 
not only among their students, but the ranks their teaching 
staff and their school boards. 


FUTURE THE REGION 


The prospect any effective solution these social conflicts 
the Wyoming Valley uncertain one. Continued depres- 
sion would enhance the influence those movements that breed 
group exclusiveness and intolerance. There have been efforts 
censor the thought and the reading matter youth the 
There have been red-baiting campaigns certain groups. 
local “Citizens’ Committee” existence. Certain its mem- 
bers are said lay claim driving out the area several liberal 
leaders, though its officers deny any such claims intentions. 

careful appraisal the Valley’s future one civic expert 
led him the conclusion that new industries would not easily 
attracted the Valley hard coal ineluctably approached its ex- 
haustion point. Many the present industries are absentee- 


Two copies Lauren Gilfillan’s story life Pennsylvania coal- 
field, entitled Went Pit College, were withdrawn from the Wilkes- 
Barre high school libraries. Complaint against the book was “raised 
representatives Catholic laity and clerical group.” director the 
school board drew his colleagues’ attention the criticism the book, and 
the District Superintendent recommended that the book withdrawn. 
(Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, April 10, 1939; Wilkes-Barre Record, April 
11, 1939.) Later the same year the morning paper could state: “Care 
being taken ordering text books for Wilkes-Barre public schools not 
include books against which complaint has been raised American Legion 
Committee investigating subversive propaganda, was explained school 
directors yesterday Director Thomas Mackin, chairman the text 
book committee.” (Wilkes-Barre Record, July 18, 1939.) 


SOCIAL CONFLICT PATTERNS WYOMING VALLEY 


owned. Families are becoming more dependent upon women 
wage-earners the textiles and the tobacco industry. Male 
unemployment spreads with the introduction more mining 
machinery and the diminution national markets for anthracite. 

There are, however, factors improvement the situation 
which should not overlooked. Intermarriage between the na- 
tional groups and even between the religious groups proceeds 
apace. interesting sample this process seen the num- 
ber marriages between Welsh Protestants and Polish Catholics 
some the mining townships. Further, least one in- 
stance, settlement house mining district has won the under- 
standing and support the erstwhile hostile population. The 
Wyoming Valley Industrial Development Fund was founded 
February, 1939, with the aim attracting new industries the 
Valley. The first report the Fund, covering period four- 
teen months, claims the introduction eight new concerns into 
the Valley, with employment for over 1,600 workers and payroll 
over million dollars year. 

Three outstanding institutions the Valley, two considerable 
age, may also have something say about the future the 
present social conflicts. The long-famous Wyoming Seminary 
stands for scholarship and good citizenship without barriers 
politics nationality. The privately endowed Osterhout Free 
Public Library, which recently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, 
beacon liberal democracy and education the youth and 
adults the whole region. But the Osterhout finds itself diffi- 
culties with falling income from its endowment and reluctance 
the part local tax authorities come its aid with adequate 
and justifiable financial support, proportional the large popu- 
lation the area. 


The latest arrival the scene, the Bucknell University Junior 
College, has drawn from virtually every nationality group the 
region, from all religious faiths, and from many occupational 
and economic levels. Its student body comes from almost every 
borough and township the Valley, from all political parties, 
from the various public and parochial high schools, the private 
schools, and the Seminary. addition, the college night classes 
gather their students teachers, social workers, nurses, labor 


leaders, police officers, and other citizens from all corners the 
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county, and they affect the community’s educational and civic 
standards accordingly. 

More than one city has been saved from decline the presence 
its midst great educational institution research founda- 
tion. tithe, even hundredth, the capital sunk the local 
mining industry would endow invaluable research, educational, 
and vocational institution the Valley. The youth tomorrow, 
educated such institution, imbued with ideal greater 
regional unity, might seek break down the obsolete and narrow 
political boundaries the Valley. Research such institution 
might well turn its attention the new field “chemurgy” 
relation the wide agricultural area beyond the mountains that 
delimit the coal deposits. With the aid annual crops converted 
into raw materials for new industries the Valley itself, such 
foundation might re-fashion the economic life the community. 

Recognized last its own citizens and the nation 
metropolitan region, the third largest urban center the whole 
Commonwealth, Wyoming Valley might well find itself possessed 
new economic and spiritual resources, and emancipated from 
the unlimited domination King Coal. With civic and indus- 
trial policy development characterized enlightened wisdom, 
the too-evident contemporary patterns social conflict might well 
fade from the picture. 
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